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You may have seen my works many a time, -~ 
though it's fifty thousand to one if you have seen 
mee You say you don't want to see me? You say 
that your interest is in my works, and not in me? 
Don't be too sure about that. 

Charles Dickens 
Somebody's lugg2ge 


Ever since the last months of 1952, when we published and discussed his 
"Freudianism, Criticism, and Jane Eyre," we have been awaiting another contribu- 
tion from our charter member and 1953 chairman, Wayne Burns. Distant rumblings 
have reached our ears of an extended critical work on the Victorian novelist 
Charles Reade, written in part during a leave spent in England ard on the Con- 
tinent, and now running rapidly toward completion. It is with great pleasure, 
therefore, that we offer aa the leading article for this issue one chapter from 
that work, a chapter that bears cut the suggestion by Dickens which constitutes 
our epigraph for this issue. 


As usual Professor Burns works within the framework he haa set for himself. 
As he wrote in a recent letter: 


eee I have intentionally played down Freudian analysis and terminology 
in an effort to make the materials speak for themselves. In other words, my 
aim is to give the interpretations the materials demand -— which is of course 
Freudian -~ withcut the direct use of Freudian concepts or terminology. 


eee (T]his is not a chapter in a biography. It is a chapter in a study 
of Charles Reade's artistic failure. (The title of the book is The Defeat of 
Charles Reade: A Study in Victorian Authorship.) The present chapter, then, 
presents Reade's emotional development, Chapter III his intellectual develop- 
ment, Chapters IV and V his artistic development, etc. These later chapters 
£0 over the same biographical material as this chapter -— my aim being to 
show how first he covered his emotional difficulties with intellectual ra- 
tionalizations, then with artistic ratioralizations, etc., etce, until he 
buried his real self, his real vision, beneath a series of Victorian for- 
mulase This is why he failed as a novelist, And I shall go on to show that 
this is why nearly all the Victorian novelists were defeated, why so many 
modern novelists are now being defeated. 


The Editor was amazed to note how often the data on Reade parallelled his cwn dis— 
coveries ard conclusions on Dickens, despite the immense social, economic, and 
artistic differences between the two Victorian authors. 


Because of the length of Professor Burns's paper, no bibliography is in- 
cluded in this issue. There will be extended bibliographical material in the 
September issue. Contributions will be enthusiastically received. -—- Word has 
just been received that cur annual Conference has been set by wLA for Tuesday, 
December 28th, at 5:45 P. lie 


HIS MOTHER'S SON 
The Emotional Development of Charles Reade 


1835. = Assist us, merciful Ged in the settlement of our son Charles, and 
suffer neither his wishes nor cur weakness to prevail in any line that may 
injure his soul and bring him to the grave in sorrows Convert his soul, 
and make him a child sf grace, ard then direct his path, and guido us in 
all eur ways with him. Cerroct every false view of life, and bring all 
our wishes into ene point, the salvaticn ef his soul! 

-~~ From the manuscript Dear Mother 


He was tall and steut, of a fine florid complexion, and with large 
wide~epened oyes, gentle and mild, as I think he himsolf usod to say, 
"like those of a cove" His voice was rather husky, and gave one gome~ 
times the idea that he wag speaking with suppressed passicne 

Edward Marston, After Work: Fragmerte 
from the derkshop of an Old Publishor 


One could not imagine his doing a mean or ignoble thingee. e But 
his indemitable pugnacity, his determination te resent every supposed 
affence, his intolerance ef advorso criticism — even the most considerate 
aml qualified ~ and his immense self~conceit, made enemies for him every~ 
whereess Wheres another arthcr would have seen only seme inferior per~ 
son's want ef appreciation, Charles Reade saw the deadly hand of some 
Malignant assassine Ho was as ready with his threats of an action for 
damages as a pO@litician out West in the oid days would have bevsn with 
his cowhida, 


Justin MeSarthy, Rominiscences 


Charles Reada was a Victsrian eccentric; indeed he was se “entirely odd in 
the ordinary rolatiens of life” that Goliwin Smith and a number e«f others ap~ 
parently considered him orazy |, Of cwurso Reade hgd hia defenders —~- those whe 
tried te explain his edditios as the cencemitanta of genius -~ yet on occasion 
they too wore perplexed: as fur instance,tke time the ycung W. Be Maxwell en~ 
csuntered an antelopo in Reade's London hemc,. Reade's acquaintances werecon- 
stantly subjected to miner shocks sf this kind, plus others cf a mora sericus 
naturo, such as those which prompted Trellope (in his Autobiography) to say he 
locked upen Reade "as ene endow~ad almost with genius but as one whe has not 
been gifted with the ordinary powers of reasoninge” Ani Trollope, it should be 
noted, was trying te be friondly. The truth is, nene ef Reade's contemporaries, 


le Goldwin Smith's remarks have been quoted and discussed by Malcolm Elwin, 

pe 56. [Bibliographical data on the four leading biographies citec are given 
belew.] To save time and space I shall not ordinarily give footnete references 
to well-known materials contained in any of the four biographies of Reade. the 
present chapter is for the most part a reinterprotatinn of the biegraphical data 
centained in those tcoks, due allowance of course being made for their shert- 
comingase The Momzir (1857) ani John Coleman's Charles Reade ag I Knew Him (1903) 
have been more or legs accurately characterized by Slwin: " Celeman's elastic no~ 
tions of a biegrapher's conscience allowed him to paraphrase Compton Reade's 
Memoir and oall it Charles Reade's 'autebiography! as reveunted to himuelfoesr 
Unfortunately for Coloman, the iiemofr, whenever it strays from the quotation of 
documents, is itself a treacherous authority," Altheugh Elwin's cwn bingraphy 
(1931) 18 somewhat weakenad by excessive distrust of tho Memoir, his own inter~ 
pretation of Reale is, within its own limits, truly perceptivee Rives, on the 
other han¢, ia totally inept: her study (1941) is valuable only for the new bie~ 
graphical data it includes. In short, the definitive biography is yet to be 
written. 


friendly or unfriendly, could fathom the dopths cf his Jekyll-Hyde duality. 


Vonfronted with so many seemingly disparate antics ani ideas, thay were as baffled 
as Ellen Terry, who’ summed up hig personality in a series ef contradictory adjeo~ 
tivos: "Dear, kind, unjust, generaus, cautious, impulsive, passionate, gentle 
Charles Reade" 


Even now, in the light of recent scholarship and bicgraphy, Reade ie still a 
shadewy figuree But it is poss@ble te discern the lineaments of a man behind the 
mask of "odd vinlences, impetuosities, and generceities” -— a mn struggling fer 
personal and literary «expression. And if he ultimately failed in his literary 
atruggle, he fought, and to a certain extent won, his battle for personal salva- 
tien. Though lonely and frustrated, contimwlly at war with himseclf, his family, 
in fact all his surroundings — fot for a year sr a period of years, but from bry~ 
hood, into early middle ago -— he firally managed to evercome his difficultias; 
at the age ef forty-two achieving his own Baconian version of "The Everlasting Yea" 
with the publication of his first great fictional suscess, apprepriately entitled 
It Is Never Ton late To Mond. From this time onwards he was a rew man, still 
lonely and frustrated and truculent, despite the love and companionship of Mra. 
Seymeur, but able to write out , and upon cccasion act out, his cwn heroic vision 
of himself, and thus make his daydreamy and fantasies ccue true, Reade's famous 
"Notebacks" reveal the procariousness as well as the artistic consequences of his 
Victorian ccmpromise vith realitye But that is ancther story which I shall take 
up later one The first need is for a rointerpretation of wht Reade later referred 
to am his "wasted youth." 
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Reade himself furnished the kay to his ewn embtional development. In later 
life, speaking as a fameus writer, he was fend of declaring (with more percipience 
than he realized), "I owo the larger hi ef what I am to wy mether, the rest to 
the accident of my father's grandfather having married the daughter of the village 
blacksmithe® Cempton Le Reade, in his ebituary article on Reade“, ami later in 
Charleg Reade A Memoir, denied the obvious implications cf this statement, main~ 
taining that, despite Reade's inaistence upon "Brains first, virility next, and 
ancestry in the hackgroundess® he cherishod "the knowledge that he was by descent 
a gentlomene, adhered beneath the surface to such old-world beliefs as religion 
and birthe His pen was so far con amore on the side of virtuo that his readers —~ 
erroneously ~~ may have imagined him a saint; and his passionate appeal to the 
people in ene of his grandest dramatic scenes, ne lesa than his habit of constitu- 
ting his countrymon the real arbiters of every issuo, including, as.in the Steunton 
Case, life and death, may have conveyed the impression that his political sentiments 
were democratic. As a matter cf fact, he wag alike a believer in Christianity, and 
a Tory in his reverence of proprietary rights, albeit he recked little. of the 
claims ef creed, and lesa those of reyalty." 


Of courso thero is some truth heres Reade was tho ycungest child of "Jvhn | 
Reade, lord ef the manors ef Ipsden Huntercermbe and Ipsden Bassett, and of half 
the manor of Cheekend«n in the county ef Oxford, by Anna Maria, eldest daughter ef 
Majer Jehn Scott—Waring, Me Pe esc” ‘ifereover, he was acutely aware af his ancestry, 
in his own autobipgraphical eketch "deveting about a tenth part of ite entirety to 
his pedigrees" ard his "almost remantic reverence for hia ancestcrs extended beyend 
them, to their acreage ard mangionge.e. s" Allthis is undeniable: Reade did accept 
many of the ideas and attitudes which may be labelled "Tory," including a love for 
field sports, hunting in partimlar, which in later life he attempted te abjure as 
incensistent with humanitarian principles. Yet he was never a Tory in the sense 
Cempteon Reade implies, not even ag a boye In playing a word game at Ipsden, pre= 
sumably when hs was about sixteen, he set forth his ideale in verse, and they are 
as Goumercial amd Benthamite as they are tritely Tery: 


2. Compton Reade, "Charles Reade," Centomperary Roview, XLV (1884), 767 
~ 32 


My desires are not grand, 

Funds and railway shares and .land, 
Health, wit, money, quantum stuff. 

A beauteous spouse, and that's enough. 
Add good horses, a true friend, 

A happy life, and a good end. 

The rest I value a rope's end.” 


While these verses cannot be considered too seriously, Reade's boyish 
references to funds and railway shares take on added point when viewed in relation 
to hie own expectations. The youngest of elevn children, in a family more ancient 
than wealthy, he was further handicapped by his father's reluctance to give him 
any more financial help than was absolutely necessary. For instance, when it 
came to a decision as to whether or not he should go to Oxford, his father ob- 
jooted to the expense, saying he could go, but only provided he could obtain a 
scholarship. Undoubtedly in this, as in other instances, Reade's father was 
neither unkind nor ungenerous according to his ovn lights, which were those of a 
reasonably intelligent and well-meaning country squiree But Charles, though he 
shoved no enthusiasm for Oxford, apparently felt the humiliation of his situation 
and treatment. in any case, he early developed a sense of alienation from his 
father and from the Tory life and values his father represented: "It was his boast 
through life that he was par excellence his mother's son, and a Scott-i/aring 
rather than a Reade." This open repudiation of his father, implicit in his pre- 
viously quoted acknowledgment of his mother and the village blacksmith, brings 
out the basic pattern of Reade's development: the rejection of the father and the 
Tory values of Ipsden in favor of the mother and a philosophy that would enable 
him to realize and justify his ovn conception of himself ~—- a pattorn that began 
in the nursery and continued through his entire lifce 
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Very little is known about Reade's childhood. He himself noted in his 
Diary: "I remewber that when I was a little boy everybody noted my extraordinary 
helplessness. liy dear sister Julia noticed it particularly at Sandgate, seeing 
how feebly I got off the coach, like one that expected to bp lifted downe Once 
I fell off a coach into a man's arms, as I was getting up."* In thus linking the 
memory of his "extraordinary helplessness" with the nam of Julia, Reade lends 
credence to what the Memoir asserts to be the facts of his early childhood. From 
the cradle Charles was, it seems, the special charge of Julia; then, as he began 
to grow up, she became his playmate and teacher as well as his nurse. In all 
these roles, aided and abetted by virs. Reade, Julia evidently responded to 
Charles's helplessness with extraordinary devotion -— going so far, the siemoir de- 
clares, as to shelter "the fair-haired rosy cheeked urchin with the large, thought- 
ful eyes" from every consequence of his "temper" and "wilfullness." Until he wae 
nine, therefore, the young Charles had as much protection and love as the most de=~ 
manding child could wish for. Then Julia married, and, in the words of :ialcolm 
Elvin, "a small boy was left derelict." 


The word "derelict" is woll chosen. It might be said, even without bene~ 
fit of Freud, that the nine-year-old Reade never quite recovered, that he was to b 
searching all his life for another Julia, a woman who could give him the unques= 
tioning love and security he felt as a child. His later references to Julia, his 
never mentioning her "except with some preface of endearment," the letter he wrote 
when she died -- these and other supporting biographical facts,taken in conjunction 
with the characteristics of Julia Dodd and a whole line of fictional heroines, 


3e Quoted and identified by Rives, pe 35 
4. Cf. Elwin, p-.20. The Diary seems to have been lost or destroyed. when 


I refer to it I am actually speaking of the excerpts inéluded in the ilemoir. 
335 


point towards the interpretation I have suggested. It is impessible and probably 
not at all necessary to aay exactly where the influence ef Julia leaves off and 
that of hia mother begigas. According te the Memoir "Charley" was always Mra, 
Reade'a prime favorite, and after Julia left, she apparently took sver cempletely,. 
causing Charles, already "a spoiled child if there ever wag one," to seek in hig 
— with her the answer to his develeping conflicts with the outside 
World. 


Of Mrs. Reade were later, It was at this most critical point in Reade's 
young life, just after Julia's marriage, that he was bundled off to a private 
scheol at Ros» Hill run by a idre Slatter whom Reade later referred te as "Scourgers 
From the loving care of Julia and his mother to the prison=-like discipline and 
beatingy of Rose Hill waa a transition like that which George Orwell later went 
through when his parents sont him to Crossgates.e "Your heme might be far from 
perfect," Orwell wrote, "but at least it was a place ruled by love rather than 
fear, whore you did not have to be perpetually on yeur guard against the people 
surrounding you. At eight years old you were suddenly taken cut of this warm meat 
and flung into a werld of ferce and fraud and secracy, lilse a gold fish into a 
tank ef pike. Against no matter what degree of bullying you had na redressess 0" 
This wae Reade's situation, made worse by the fact that Slatter was aa much of a 
Squeers as the Memeir declared him te be -—— which is to say, he was literally a 
sadist, i+ @¢ a man whe beat the children in much the same way and for mich the 
same regsens that Warden Hawes, in Reado's Never Toe Late To liend, beat the pri~ 
sonerae’ Possibly, as Malcolm Elwin has suggested, Sdatter was no werse than many 
ether ninetoenth century schoolmasters, but that does net alter the effect of his 
treatment, for Reade seoms to have had the same reaction te physical violence as 
the young George Augustus Sala, who so feared th treatment he was likely to re 
ceive in an English school that he talked his mother inte letting him study in 
Parise’ For a number of reascrs, however, Reade could not expect er request such 
leniency frem his father. After all, his older brothers had literally passed 
through Slatter's hands without flinching —= or at least without a word of pretest 
to their paronts ~~ and in any caso ifr. Reado did net believe in coddling. As a 
consequence Reade had ne chrice but te endure the rigors of Rese Hill for a peried 
ef almost five yearse Yet as he endured in body he recoiled in spirit: the effect 
of Slatter's treatment, in so far as it can be ascertained, was to inflame rather 
than to curb his pride and sensitivity, causirg him to feel mere than ever alien- 
ated from the gentlemanly code he way expected to live by, more dependent en the 
leve and tenderness ard guidence of his mother, 


Evon if Reade had en ordimry woman, playing Gertrude te Reade!s 
Hamlet, the situation was such that her influence would have been as pewerful as 
the oedipal ties that bound Reade to her, But liras Reade was by ne means ordinary. 
She wag a mind and a force as well as a woman and a mother, While still a girl, 
the Memoir recounts, she enterad inte "the life of politics, scciety, the Court ese 
Haydn had taught her music e+e Sheridan epigram ard repartee ese « Hor wanner was 
perfect ees her conversational pawers so extraordinary as to have fascinated so su- 
perior a master «f rhetoric as Sgmuel Wilberforcese"” iiak ing due allowance for 
Cempton L. Roade's owr. rhetoric, the facts still seem to indicate that the girl 
whem Grattan called his "Protty Puritan" was a remarkably attractive and accem~ 
plished young lady, conversant with the best beoks and the test people in the best 


5. George Orwoll, "Such, Such Were the Jeys," Partisan Review (September—Octeber. 
1952), ppe 50-545. Orwell's analysis of his own school-boy sufferings is in many 
‘ways a commentary en what Reade must have gone through at Rese Hille 
“66 See It Is Never Too Late To ilond, I, 3623 Memoir, pe 423 Rives, ppe 29~34 

Te Ralph Straus, Sala ( London, i942), ppe 27~28 
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tradition of eighteenth century gentilitye Why a woman so truly elegant, in Jane 
Austen's sense of the word elegant, should marry a somewhat bocrish yourg Squire 
and bury herself at Ipsden is more than a hittle puzzling. Perhaps, as the Memoir 
suggests, it was a true love matches If so, love was much less than enagh for 
Mra. Reade, who was not long content to be a mre wife and mothers Soon after the 
marriage she began to transform Ipsden, first into a country seat of a lture and 
refinement; later, after she herself had become imbued with new Evangelical faith, 
into a stronghold of militant Evangelicalism. 


Reade grew up in this later Ipsden, in the midst of the rustic court his 
mother had established. "At Ipsden House," in the words ef the Memoir, "divines 
hummed like bees about a hive; Samel Wilberforce was lately become curate of the 
neighboring parish of Checkenden, the Fabers were frequently there, and from Ox~ 
ford camo a little host of ecclesiastical dons, Plumtre, ilacbride, Ellerton, and 
anybody who advocated Low-Church D’tctrines." Upon occasion iirse Reade seems to 
have extended a welcome to many who were not Evangelical, drawing a hard and fast 
line only against "puseyitese" George Grote wae a member of her circle, so perhapa 
the religious atmosphere took on a Benthamite tinge at times. Nevertheless the 
prevailing atmosplere cf the household was suffocatirgly pietistic, with Reade's 
mother restlessly exhorting her children to follow the true faith, which she was 
at pains to interpret for them in =." phrases auch as the following, taken 
at mandom from the manuscript Bear Mcther”: 


My hearts desire is that my children mgy be heirs to the 
Kingdom of God. 


I have my several trials. I am chastensd by themeece eo 
I am more satisfied when I feel sorrev, than when my 
heart rejoices. 

see 


The Love of the world ig poison to the Christian. 


What is trus raligion? It consists in a real conformity 
to the Law and in a genuine compliance with the Gcspoele 


She [Mrae Reade's daughter, Anna hiaria] was 
my daily companion at 12 e!clock, and her father was wrapt 
in her. But both of us rejoiced when we founi she had put 
off mottality for immortality. 


And for her faverite gon she had special words, the words I have qucted at the be~ 
ginning of this chapter plus others I shall mention later on, all aimed directly 
at Reade, and designed te “convert his soul and make him a child of graces" 


"Nous avons pu neous faire de Mrae Reade une idée plua juste que celle sug~ 
gerée par Compton Reada, grace & un manuscrit presque totalement inédit, intitulé 
Dear Mothor, et quia été conservé par la famille, Il renfermo des fragments de 
lettres de Mirae Reade, retra‘ascrits avec un soin religieux par l'un de ses fils, 
nombre de ses mots saisis au vol et pieusement recueillis. La coloration générale 
de sa ponsée, la substance intime de son moi réel sont comme cristallisées entre 
les fouil lets de ce recouile Ony trouve des Poomes d'elle, ses Meditations aur 
la Grace divine, la Foi, la Prédestination, la Pridre, les Textes Bibliques; ses 
reflexions sur L' Inde, gon mari, ses enfants, soy aMigeses Ce manuscrit est au- 
hourd'hui en la possession de Mre Ee B. Reade, Streatham, Londres, qui a bean 
voulu nous le communiquer.' ~ 35 


eee 
ees 
— 
- Be Léone Rives (pe 20) describes the manuscript Near Mother as follows: x 


Although Reade could not respond quite as mis mother wished, neither could 
he reject Evangelicaliam outright, as Edmund Gosse and so nany other eminent Vice 
torians rejected ite his mother's hold on his mind and imagination was simply too 
powerful. What he did, as a boy and later as a man, was rather in terpret the 
doctrines to fit his own personal needs and aspirations <= no great feat of ra- 
tionalization, for Evangelicalism had its worldly side, and .irse Keade, for all 
her later piety, was inordinately ambitious for her children, particularly for 
Charles. She wanted him to be a success: to achieve groatness, “intellectual great- 
ness," to become a bishop or something comparable. ileedless to say, she also 
stressed polite accomplisnments and gentlemanly conduct, much as re Arnold stressei 
these ide.!> at Rugby. But her emphasis wae different. Success was second only to 
Godliness, and Godliness, i? not a means to success, was certainly in no way ine 
compatib’s vith ite. Consequently she folt free to urge Charles on to the greate 
ness that she, as a woman, and a woman married to Squire Reads, md never beon per 
mitted to achieve, that neither her husband nor her older gona had been pormitted 
to achieve. Charles was her last hope, and in her anzisty to secre his triumph 
she consciously or unconsciously sought to meld his every feeling ami thought, to 
make him into a male counterpart of herself, or moro accurately aor own imge 
of herself. 


There is, of course, nothing unique about feale's efforts. Overly 
fond notuers often try to mold their sons in tihis way —— with no very serious son- 
sequences, so long as tho boy in question is finally able to brea the oedipal ties 
and develop his own individuality. This 4s part of ths norwal process of growing 
upe And if the youn; Charles had been less petted by Julia, loss beaten by sire 
Slatter, leas "spoiled" as "ths baby of the family,"® he too might have been able 
to cope with his mother's dominatione As it was, however, he neoded the mother 
image she imposed almost as muc as 316 needed to impose it —— aml he responded 
accordinglye that, altnough he never mrrendered unconditionally, he decane 
hia mother's gon in a very special sense —= how special can be seen (in part) by 
Slancing through the following lines: 


One does not wish to seo sentiment oozing ort at every pore; but 
there is a bright look end a »eaning eye that sets all life within 
afloat, and that pleases. Profession of all sorts is an emetic — but 
ice chillseee e 


Nothing annoys me so much as the loss of the arg lish language in 
the literature of the day. There is Oorlyle, with his abominable German 
phraseology = conceited divines, with their Frenchified sentences and 
compound words that make me throw the book down. That think ym of 
Montgomery ending an octavo volume with 'Ilow?' I like pithy and epi~ 
grammatic sentences, a little antithesis also, but only a littlees. .» 


Living in London, what is 4t? Cliques fashionable, cliques 
political, clicues religious, and clubs the exceptions. 


Actually these bits of aphoristic wisdom are specimens of urs. Reade's conversa~ 
tion ~~ yet in idea, attitude, even style they can hardly be distinguished from 
Reade's own writing. ilioting this closeness, the authors o: the Memoir remarked 
that "his mother's brain vas in many ways the replica of hia own" -—- a statement 
that is entirely true if one recognizes that his mother's mind was the original, 
Reade's the replicas 


These siuilarities suggest the ultimate consequences of the mother=gon re~ 
lationshp. Until Charles left Ipscden, however, the cedipal marks were not som im 
mediately apparent: his letters, the account of his activities at school am at 
Ipsden given in the ijemoir, the wanuscript Dear iiother — all these sources, when 
pieced together, reveal a self-centered, precociously pompous boy of seventeen: 
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not particularly brilliant or gifted, yet proud, ambitious, sensitive —- so sensi~ 
tive, if the Memoir is correct, that he preferred the company of women to that of 
boys or mene. This wag the young Reade of 1831, when he was preparing to go to Ox~ 
ford. . Up to this time his personal ideas ani attitudes had been more or less ace 
ceptable to everyone arcund him, At home Julia and his mother had seen to thate 
And at school he had been partially protected by his older brother Comptone 
Except for the pay ch ol ogi cal shacks deriving from Slatter's treatment (ami perhaps 
from his father's)? he had thorefore escaped any flagrant violations of his own 
acute sensitivity. ilagdalen College and the world outside were not to be so 
indulgent.e 
iv 

That Charles should go to Oxford (preparatory to becoming a bishop!) was 
Mrse Reade'g idea, opposed by both Charles and Mr. Reade: by Clarles because he 
did not wish to tako even u first step’ toward the Church; by Mr. ieale because 
he considered the expense too groat. After considerable debate ifrae Reade pre 
vailed, as usual, thcugh (as I have already oxplained) ifr. Reade did mrage to 
qualify his compliance, mal:ing it contingent upon Reade's ability to secure a 
achelarship. And go, at the very outset, Redde was dably forced, doubly humili- 
ated. .For his mother's wishes, ccupled with his father's stipulation, obliged 
him tc secure a scholarship in order to enter upon a course of study he disliked 
in order to prepare for a career he detested. 


If Reade felt as much resentment as I have sugcested —— and lirge Reade's 
comments in Dear Mother indicate that he did -~ he nevertheless entered upon his 
Magdalen career auspiciously enough, winning a "demyship" by writing a brilliant 
English essay on the subject "How far is Ambition productive of Virtues" In the 
red=p lush phraseolugy of the Memoir: "To a man, the other candidatuses. proceededese 
to decry ambition as one of the devastating forszes of humanity. Charles Reade, 
however, being himself wildly ambitious, was not so canting a hypocrite as te abuse 
a quality he admired intensely. He took pen and wrote son brio, yot judgmatically, 
his idease In barbarous days, he affirmed, when war is the cnly outlet for ambi~ 
tion, ambition showed to the greatest disadvantage as beirg pure selfishnodse 
Buteee to the domain of learning and the arts these consures were quite inapplic- 
able. jiithcut ambition as a motive powereee there would be no excellence, nothing 
but a dead level cf mediocrity. Further, he argued that the scle alternative of 
ambition would be a chaotic stagnation of all the mental faculties; and, in brief, 
his peroration was the warmest eulogium of the very quality which the other can- 
didates had been gibbetins as the mearsst of vicese" ‘ilinus the rhetorical flour- 
ishes this would appear to be a fair sumuary ef the essaye At least it sounds like 
Reade -~ as if he were repeating his mother's arguments, but with a peculiar wehe~ 
mence all his own — a vehemence that should perhaps have giver. his Magdalen exam 
iners some clue to his make-up. Certainly if they had understood the attitudes 
underlying his expressed ideay attitudes anathema to egdalen they weuld have 
been less ready to laud his horesty and talent, less willing to elect him Demy. 

But from Mills, a tutor, to Dore Routh, the president of the College, they declared 
the essay q student masterpiece. "Ard thus, as it were, by acc lemation," the 
Memoir concludes, "Charles Reade was elected Demy of Magdalene" 


The prosaic fact is that Charles Reade matriculated on "26th July 1851." 
Scon afterwards iirse Reads accompanied Charles to Oxford, and once again, this 


9 The authors of the idemoir drow such a thick veil arcund the tengion between 
Reade and his father that it is impossible to speak with certainty about their 

early relationships. Possibly th latent hostility was sxacerbated amd brought to 
the surface by Reade's long stay at home following his return from the schools of 
Mr. Slatter (1923-27) and Wr. Hearn (1927029). The De Ne Be states that Reade 

Was at home with hia father from 1829 to 1831, durirg which time he "prepared une 
aided a systematic course of study." 
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time at the age of seventeen, a boy was left derelict. Mra.e Reade, after return~ 
ing to Ipsden, recorded her own feelings at parting: "I left my Charles in his 
splitude of College with an aching heart. Recollections pressed on moe How dif- 
ferently situated were my elder sons, cast into the wide world at seventeen or 
eighteen; and perhaps Oxford only seventeen miles off, as dangerous ag India" 
Mrs. Reade's fears wore justified: Oxford was as dangerous as India, though not 
quite in the way she envisagede Reade was never to take Tractarianism seriously 
-~ "Newman amused him, but only as a polished buffoon" -~ nor was ho attracted to 
the scciety of "the purely betting and equine mene" The dangers he encountered 
were of a different order altogether, the reailt of his persoral corflict with 
Magdalen, at that time a notoriously backward college in "a University that still 
clung to the past with obstinate tenacity, and prided itself on keeping behind 
the material and intellestual movement of the agee"1O To Reade, fresh from the 
atmosphere of his mother's Ipsden, Magjialen was by contrast a sink of intellectual 
and moral decadence, peopled by monkish scholars and clicquish students whom he 
could not respect, or pratend to respecte It waa not long, therefore, until his 
reactions became evident to his fellow studer.ts, inciting them to respond in kind. 
"His aversion to alcohcl alors," Malcolm Elwin has observed, "was enough to offend 
those who were fcnd of the College porte" And that was only the begiming: Reade's 
ways and values fitted so poorly with those of Megdalen that he was soon at odds 
with nearly everyone in the College, more partiai larly ard most disastrcusly with 
the Demies of his own ccmmon rocm, 


Fer the first tine, it would seam, Reade experienced the overwhelming pres- 
sures of group antagoniem, Jagdalen was not Ipsden; the men of the comen room 
would not honor his feelings of difference and superiority. Yet he cculd not 
comply, or even compromise with their demands for corformity: hp was too sensi~ 
tive, too proud, cr, if one wishes, too "spoiled." Ho had no choice but to fight 
back. This is why their criticism, designed to put him in his place, mke a mau 
of him, etce, had just the opposite efiect, The momhe was pressured, th more 
perversoly he reacted, until, ag Léone Rivos pointe out, he began to at a revo~ 
lutionary figure, wearing lone curla, a), bright green coat with brass buttons, 
and in general condycting himself so strangely -~ what with his fiddle playing 
and dancing the deuble shiffls -- that he cam to be referred to as "Mad Charles." 
Of course he was not really mad, any more than William wlorris was mai when the 
students at Marlborcugh declared him so. The lad ciothes and eccentric behavier 
were an expression ot defiance, his protest against what he felt to be the deadli-. 
ness cf Magdalen mediocrity, ti 


Much ag Reade despised Magdalen, however, ho could not break awaye Per~ 
haps he lacked the courage to defy his mother's wishes -— wholly, that is; per= 
haps too he was ccming to realize that the mterial independence he sc wanted 
could best be secured through academic channela, At any rate, though he con-= 
tinued his protest, and in 1855 boegar. "te make notes with a view to writing fice 
tion," he still did encugh prescribed work to maintain his standing in the College, 
10. Je We Mackail, The Life of William Morris (dorli's Classics), pe 296 
Mackail's wonderfully revealing descriptior. of Oxford in the early fifties 
(especially ppe 29-35) is directly applicable to Reade's Magdalene Cfe Elwin, 
ppe 26-29; Goldwin Smith, Reminiscences (New York, 1910), ppe S0=74. 

ll. Elwin disagrees with the present interpretation of Reade's career at Oxforde 
He saya, "ees Nobody wio knew him [Reade] woll disliked himeee;" instead, 
Reade "was regarded with a mixture of curiosity and amusements" 

Elwin didn't have all the factse Reads waa disliked by ortain peoples 
(See Rives, pe 179) But even if om agrees that Reade was net disliked, that in 
reality he was usually dismissed as crazy, at at loast eccentric —- would that 
make his relationship to his collega more pleasant? Cf. Blwin, ppe 58-60, 
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knowing full well that once he had taken his B. &s his Demyship qualified him for 
a Fellowship. Then rather unexpectedly, in June, 1835, a Fellowship open to can 
didates born in Oxfordshire became vacant. The only iiffioulty was that Reade 
did not yet have hig Be Ae, had not even planned to take his exemimticns that 
June. Nevertheless, with only three weeks' preparation, he took his degree —- a 
third in Greats —- and a month later, on July 22, he was elected a probationary 
fellow. 


At the age of twenty-one Reade thus secured a modest income for life, sub= 
ject only tc the requirements of the Fellowship, minimal save for the enforced 
celibacye iioreover, in this same year, by virtue of some adept maneuvering, he 
won a Vinerian Scholarship in addition to his Fellorship. The Vinrian, it seems, 
was awarded by a vote of the Masters of Arts ~~ a procedure which, in the ordinary 
course of events (ieee, with only the resident Masters voting), would have nul- 
lified Reade's chances altogethere But in this instance he was too mny for his 
detractorse Taking advantage of the technicalities that governed the voting, he 
enlisted the aid of his parents to wage a campaign such as Oxford had never before 
witnessede On the day of the election (December 1, 1835)12, non-resident iiastere 
from miles around ~~ friends and acquaintances recruited by the Keades -—- descended 
upon the University in such numbers ag to elect Reade ty a crushing mj oritye 


Yet his feelings were still not assuagede To add to the disccomfiture of 
his Magdalen enemies he decided to attend the "solomn High Table Dimer" where, 
as he well knew, the men would be ob24gpd to offer their congratulations. "The 
etiquette of the High Table" was scrupulously observed, the Memcir relates, until 
one man, loss guarded than the rest, openly challenged Reade by saying he had dise 
placed two better mon than himself, To which Reade answered: "No, better scholars, 
not better meneee ¢« The Vinerian is a law scholarship, and law is a practical 
sort cf science. Now the way in which my canvas was organized and carried out was 
rather unusual, but it argues a talent of the practical kini aiperior to that of 
my competitorse The University in its wisdom has chosen right." If this account 
is reasonably accurate -—~ and it seems to be -~ it shows that Reade's youthful 
powers of self~justification were quite remrkablee Am to strengthen them still 
further there was always his mother, who on this occasion, in an effort to bolster 
Reade's confidence and urge him on to greater things, went so far as to express 
herself in verse: 


Vinerian Victor} lash thy steed 

And gallant ride the classic field, 
Silence the clamorous bevy: 

Let talents and thy worth declare 
You'll earn the laurels that you wear 
Theugh friendship gain'd the victorye 


Let pride ard sloth, two foes of thine 

No more their selfish web entwine 

around Vinerian Victore 

Up, up, and with the golden shield 

Of principle, your weapons wield 

Ard slay yor foes like Hectore 
12. Reade apparently won the Vinerian in 1825 (rather than, as previously main 
tained, in 1842) though the Scholarship was not formally conferred upon him until 
February 17, 1842. In dating this and related oventsa of Reade's coliege career I 
have followed Rives, whose account is in part basei on a manuscript "inédit et 
inachevé communiqué par Mr. E. Be Reade, Streatham, Londres: biographie de Charles 
Reade que Mr. Arthur Reade, Superintendent de L' HOpital de Char ing Croes~a~Lordres, 
avait entrepris déécrira, et aqui, a poirs 
commengé, fut interrompue par la mort." 
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Then rouse thee, Victor, rouse thee 
Shake off that ominous dozy: 

Bind that bright armour one 

let "Rome's Magnificence" charm thee 
Her pillars, columns, history, 

And gain the classic crown} 


The martial spirit of these verses Reade undoubtedly found congenial: by 
this time he too recognized the mod for victory, and to achieve that end was 
quite prepared to slay his foes like an Evangelical Hector. But his goal was not 
the classic crown, could not be achieved through the Church. Cn this one point 
neither the exhortations nor the commands of his mother could change his mind, not 
even when they were put into the form of prayer, as in the lines from Dear wother 
beginning "Assist us, merciful Godese". Reado's struggle, obliquely reflected in 
Mrae Readea's comments, must have cost him agony, yet he maintained his dogged re~ 
sistance without wavering =~ au though he somehow realized that surrender meant 
psychic death —- until Mra. Reade finally gavo waye 


Vv 


Though more his cwn master after 1835, Reado's struggle for personal inde~ 
pendence was far frcm endele His victory over his mother was both limited and 
pyrrhic, serving only to loosen, not to break, the tiea that bourd him. idoreover, 
his victories over Magdalen were in themselves restrictive. After rejecting a 
religicus career, for which nearly all the Fellowships at iiagdglen were reserved, 
his only possibility waa to secure a lay Fellowship in either medicine or laws 
With ire. Reade's grudging consent (expressed in her commert "Law is a cold stuiy 
for the inrer soul of a Christian he first chose law — tc discover that thore 
was only one Law Fellowship available. For a timo, when he thought he had lcat 
this Fellowship tc a rival candidate (Richarni Sewell, a Newdigate prizeman who 
later became a notod barrister) he gave up law ard wert to Edinburgh to study 
medicine -—= only to faint at his first sight of blood. At this point it looked 
as if he had no choise but to take Orders br renounce his Fellowships With typical 
resourcefulness, howaver, he discovered a wey cut by aprealing the Megdalon dec iow 
sion which had gone in favor of Jewell. In his own words: "The matter turned on 
the interpretation of a statutaees. e I appealed to the Visitor. The Visitor di- 
rected the case to be heard before hime Noither sido employed counsele I was 
victoricis, and won my first litigation out of eighteen, and retain my Fellowship 
to this daye" A typical Readian statement, yet the J/isiter, it must be noted, 

"was the Bishop of “inchester, Bre Sumner, his mother's frieniese It was there 
fora with his mother's help -~- the whole idea co an appeal may have originated 
with her =~ that ke once again conquered Magdalen, this time creating so much ine 
dignation that the College revokei ita own statutes and pemit*ed Dre Sewell to 
retain his Fellowship as a layman. 


The year following this episcde must havo been a purgatorial cre for Reade, 
since, as a probationary fellow, he had * remain in red@idonce for some time -= 
perhaps for a whole year, even though, if Elwin is correct, he was formally en= 
tered at Lincoln's Inx on November 20, 1845, In eny event wher. he was able to 
leave ilagdalen for Lincoln's Inn, prommably in Novemter, 1836, he immediately 
found in London a freer, more congenial life, During his first year he "read in 
chambers with Samuel Warren," a novelist whe had already achieved some reputation 
ard was goon to beccme noted as tho aithor of Ton Thousand A Yeare Ard while it 
may be true, as the Memoir states, that "the tuo of a trade failed to agrow," 
Reade's acauaintance with Warron almost certainly encouraged him in hig own litere 
ary ambitions, if only in givirg him a sense of wat it meant tv be a popular 
author, Then too there was the London theatre, opening up to Reade, familiar only 
with the touring companiss that visited Oxford in the sumer, a new and wonderful 
world of make-believe ——- a world so artfully presentod that for a few hours out cf 
the twenty-four he could escape Magdalen, his mother, everything, and live his ewn 
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heroie vision of himself, Finally there was London itself, with all the romance 
of its actuality —- ita people, activities, commerces, To all this he responded, 
finding himself at one with the restless modernity of London life., "Here," he 
wrote, "a man so clearly sees,.by looking out of a windowf. for 10 seconds, that 
if he dawdles he will be distanced,.that he cannot help shakirg himself," 


But resolutions gre one thing, actions another; held prisoner by his imer 
confusions he could not mister the psychic energy necessary to throw off his Mag= 
dalen lethargy. Furthermore, he was considerably handicapped by the restrictions 
attached to hig Fellowships Until he took hia M. Ae, in April, 18358, and was 
granted formal permission to live in London, he was obliged to spend a part of 
every year at Magdalen, now so hateful to him that in order to make his rooms more 
bearable, he painted the walls green, the ceiling an intense blue —~ to imitate, 
he said, tropical vegetation amd the sky of the Antilles. Add when he was in Lon~ 
don,. there was his work at Lincoln's Im, for which he had less and less enthus~ 
jagme Although he spoke favorably of his law studies in a letter of November 12, 
1836 (quoted by ths demotr), hts guarded words suggest that he was probably trying 
to reassure his mother, whose ambitions for him were ag grandiose ag eve rs 
Thwarted in her desire to see him a Bishop, she now looked to his becoming Chief 
Justices Knowing this, Reade could hardly write everything he thought. Certainly 
he could not tell her of his literary interests, for like so many etrist Evangeli-~ 
cals she had come to look upon the theatre as little short of iniquitous, other 
forms of literary activity ag at best frivolous. "Immortal beings," she declared, 
undoubtedly for Reade's special benefit, "shculd not flutter among the trifles of 
literature. Whata field for thought and action are the realities of life, and 
the wartainty of a future states" 


Though Reade failed to respond to these admonitions in the way .irse Reade 
would have liked, she nevertheless cortinued to hope for the beste, in the mean= 
time giving him spiritual and financial sipporte. In 1839, the Memoir points out, 
she "provided him with adequate funds for a tour of the continent” —— a tour that 
is recorded in Reade'a letters (printed at length in the Memoir) to his mother, 
his father, and William, the ore brother he admitted to something approaching 
frieyiship.s The letters to his mother ard father, evidently written for the 
whole family, are uniformly trite and properly deferential, relieved only by a 
few individual touches, notably his account of idddle. Mars’ acting, which I shall 
discuss in another conrection, and a revealirg little postscript that requires no 
comment: "Py S, —- In answer to semething in your letter, I have. net spent one 
farthing of yeur money on knick-knackeries, and I will not spend above onsnapoleon 
so during all my toure 'Foi de Chevaliers" 


More interesting becaise less inhibited is his letter te William, in which 
he writes: "Of course I have been all alorg on the lockout for little traits of 
character, rational and individualee. o" This statement suggests he was carrying 
out hie plan, presumably undertaken in 1835, of taking notes with a view to write 
ing fictions In any event his selection ef tmits end incidents reveale the pre~ 
occupation that was to dominate his "Notebooks" and nearly all of his writing: 


"There are in Paris four thundering slaughterhouses.e. » One of these I visited, 


and having to cross a moderate-gized river of blood ard filth, I showed signs of 
aversion, whereon my French conductcr grinred from ear to ear and said: ‘Monsieur, 
ce n'est pas propreb'" Again, apropos of hig difficulties with spoken French, he 
wrote: "I once scared in conversation ag high as what Aristotle calles a gnome, 

le a gort of moral maxim sententiously expressed: es ge a ab-driver was worke 
ing his machine over the stones to take me to a neighboring village, and kept 
Whipping his beast. Says I, 'Ne fatiguez pas votre cheval. Les chevaux sont les 
bons serviteurs de l'homme.'! ‘'Ben,' says the Frenchmen with a look of intense 
admiration, his eyes glistening, and (ag they invariably do when anything bright 
atrikes their minds from within cr without) took his horse a flank that sounded 
like the crack of a pistol." Then a few senter.ces further along: "I went to the 
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Morgue twice. There was a corpse there each time, the first had ne marks, the 
second a number of little cuts round the left breaste.s »"’ Am to this ebserva~ 
tion he ap; snda an account of murders, etce, particularly as practiced on the 
bridges of Paria. It is almost as if Reade spent his time shuttling between the 
Slaughterhouses and the morgue, with side trips to the bridges, where he was con- 
stantly on the lookout for horsewhippings and threatouttings. Actually, as the 
full context of tha letter shows, he also noted a few non-violent French traits, 

@e ge the shortcomings of lower-class dancing, which he quite inexplicably attribu- 
ted to the fact that "Th French ladies are so very illemadeees e” But these ob- 
servations are overshadowed by his extraordirary interest in blood and violence Pe * 


Beginring with the extreme sonsitivity he showed at Mr. Slatter's there 
seeus to be a straight paychelogical line extending through his experiences at 
medical school, where he fainted at th sight of bleod, to the reactdens apparent 
in these letters from Paris -~ a line that became broader and deeper in the years 
that followed, to emerge in his later life and writings as an obsesgicnal fourm of 
humanitarianism that conforms to a pattern which has since come to be recognized 
as sado~masochistice Not that Reade's feelings -~ or those of anyore else fer that 
matter -—- can be fully explained by reference to a paychanalytic pattern. Every 
man is unique, even in his typicality; and if ore is to unierstand Reade's sadistic 
tendencies, it ig necessary to see then in gelation to his whole personality as 
well as in relation to the similar tendencies of Victorian writers and reformers 
from Tennyson to Lord Sshaftestury, many of whom, tc all outward appearances, were 
aga violently humanitarian ag Reade. here Reade's humanitarianism differed ( as 
further analysis will reveal) was in the quality of its bloodthirstiress; and this 
differenca, most sensationally ovident in the Notebooks, seems to derive from the 
sadistic tendencies already ovident in these early reactions to blod and violenceés 
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During the years immediately following his Suropean tcur Reade was freer 
than ever befora and, it would seem, lonelier. In his restlessness, he was 
ferever moving between London, Ipsden, and Scotland, with occasional trips to Paris, 
and now and then, when necessity domanded, a brief stopover at iiagdalen, "Ta aveid 
fhe trouble cf packing up, carrying luggage, and fomirg plens," the iiemoir ralates, 
he kept "a complete outfit at all peinta cf the compasse" Thus when he felt tro 
much alone in London (he had no close friends; only the squirrols, the predecessors 
of the antelcpe and numberlesa other pets, that mn lcese in his Leicester Square 
lodgings) he could turn te his Mother ani Ipadon.e Or rather he could until his 
dealings in old violins precipitated an open break with his father. After that he 
took another trip to Paris, and for a considerable time emitted Ipaden from his 
nomadic itinerary, possibly supplanting it with mcre frequent trips to Scetland 
where, some time betwaen 1835 and 1839, he hadi met and fallen in love with a ycung 
fishwife, the prototype of Ohristie Johnstonee 


Accoring to Léone Rives whose account of this episode substantiates what 
Elwin and others have surmised, there was probably a Scotch marriage, i. @. a kind 
of declaration* of warriage before witnesses. At least Reade lived with this girl 
(whonever his circumstances and .irs. Reado pormittad) from 1838 or 1849 up to the 
time of her death in 1848, following the birth of a gon who was christened Charles 


13- . Reade also reveals his preoccupation with French violence, partioularly 
whipping, in his letter to his mothor (Memoir, ppe 1247-24). In one passage he de~ 
scribed a driver who indulged "in pantomimic gestures that onded in a flank all 
around him for his beastae" He noted in anether that tho French coachmon "dreva 
horses just aa EShglishmen drive pigs, let the reins fall upon their baeks, and laid 
the whip into thom in forty different wayae Tho whip is everything with these 
fellows. It is never idle, always oither cracking in the alr or stinging the 
cattle.” 


Liston agi generally thought to be Reade's gedson, until Reade, shortly before his 
death, recognized him as Charles Liston Readee Beyond these few facts little is 
known about the relationship between Reade and his Christie, though, if one accepts 
Malcolm Reade's autobiographical interpretation of Christie Johnstons, Mirae Reade 
played a role similar to that of Mrae Gatty in the novel, forcirg Reade to treat 
Christie as a mistress, his son as a gedson —— as a means of preserving his Fellow~ 
ship and as the price of retaining her own love and respecte That it happened 

this way is almost certain: Reade could hardly have kept his affair with Christie 
a scret from the family; indeod he probably met her cn one of his many visits to 
his brother William, who lived at Crieff, in Perthshire. ard if Mrs. Reade knew, 
she acted — dcubtless with the game dispatch she was to shew a number of years ~ 
later (1851) when her boy was thirty-seven years old, Vice~presidert of wagdalen, 
and threatened by the charms of a famous actress, Mrs. Stirling, who mad come to 
spend a week with him at Oxforde In Reade's own words (as rocounted by John Cole- 


man in his Charles Reade as I iinew Him); 


Some good—natured friend wrote to Ipsden that the Vice-Char.celler of 
Magdalen had been seen trotting about with a play-actress, and rext day, 
just ae my fair friend and I were sitting down to lunkh in my rooms, the 
Chatelaine of Ipsden descended upon use She did not wait for any introduc 
tion. It wags the first and only time I ever krew the -later to forget herself. 

I must do the othor lady the justice to say she did nos — indeed, she 
never acted so well on the stage as she did on that cecasione 

"You are his mother, madam, and he is my friend," she said, "Don't 
trouble, sir; you are needed here, ard I am note I can find my waye" 

I drove heme with mother that night, ard rext day (Sunday) wa went te 
church togethers , When she said "forgive us our trespasses," she clasped my 
hands I returned the clasp, and from that time forth the incident was 
closed. . 


Although Coleman is net always a trustworthy biographer, he did knew Reade persppe 
ally, ard some of his information, rejected as unreliable by sialcelm Elwin, has 
been verified by mcre recent scholarshipe In tho present instance, if one dia 
counts the awful sprightliness, Coleman's dramatization seems to be authentic — 
even to the final handclasp, which is paycholcqgically ir. keeping with what is 
known ef Reade, his mother, and the situation. Reade's own letters to am about 
Mrae Stirling -~ one of which Percy Allen described as "too irtimate and passion~ 
ate for quotation" -- show that Reade was in leve with jira. Stirling, or thought 
he waa; that despite a break in their relationship, probably accentuated if nct 
caused by urse Reade, he way thinking ef Mree Stirling as well as Christie wien 
he wrote the last chapter of Christie Johnstons. Ina letter ef 1852 to irae 

Bay lis, mestly devoted to Mrs. Stirling, he wrote: "Cy Je concludes with a pane 
gyric wf Marriage (as I urderstand it), I desc: ibe it as lieses mig tt the 
mised land, all the brighter because I have ne hope of ever tasting ite" 


By 1853, then, Reade was a confirmed though roluctant bachelor, estersib 
because ef the technical celibacy required by his Fallewehip, but aleo, it seems 
clear, because of his mother's feelings, and his cwne In addition to Mrae Reade'» 
direct influence, there was Reade'’s own image ef her, oufficient in itself to 
create a psychic block against any possible marriage, since the most perfect woman 
could hardly measure up to the more than human perfection of his Julia-mether ide 
ale For this reason he could love and wish to marry only thcse wemen who were 


14, Percy Allon, The Stegs Life of Mrs» Stirling (New York: Be. Pe Mutton and Coe) 


leoks back on his lost lIrve with complete detachment. The letter concludes: 
"Sayl did I not love this woman? I om quite contented, dear sires. Baylis, and 
hope to be an artist cf the pen before I dieses 4" 
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Pe = Some of the lottiers Allen cuoted (ppe are oxtromely 
particularly the undated letter (pe 136) from Reade to Mra, Baylie in whish Reade 


unattainable — except ag ideal wives, ee ge the married Mrs. Stirling, the dead 
as opposed te the livirg Christies In the flesh these women were too much like 
"the charming, clever womsn, beautiful as the dawn" whom he met at Durham (July 15, 
1852) — only to discover, a few days later, that she was "mdly in love witha 

man hidecus as midnight, and not one idea in his skulle” Such womer., Reade com 
ments, ars like iligs Chaworth, who “utterly despised Lord Byron, and versrated a 
brainless boor, a snob, a beast, who leathered her with his ridirg whipees e She 
respected the Beast and despised the Mane" Of all the weaknesses common to women, 
it was this attraction to the Beast and/or Bleckguari —~ a trait he recorded in the 
Notebooks under the heading "Calibani* ~—~ that Reade fourd most disturbings And 
so, within five days after meeting this real woman, beatiful as the dawn, he re~ 
jected her and once again turned to his ideal, this time as embodied in Peg Woffing- 
ton, an eighteenth century actress whose portrait he had studied, and fallen in 
love with, durirg his evenings in the Garriok Clube On July 20, 1852, he confided 
to his Diary: "I am in love with Peg Woffingtone She is dead, and can't sting. 

I love hereee 
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Ideals like Peg could nct sting, but neither could they return HKeade's lovee 
Eventually he managed to find a livable compromise betweun the real and idgal in 
his relationship with Mrae Seymeure Butthat wag much later. Durirg the years from 
1833 to 1852 he had only his mother and Christie, neither of whem could give him 
the love and onccuragement he so much needed, Whatever her virtueg, Christie's 
position was such that she cwld only furction as his mistress, and that for only a 
few weeks at a time. ard Mree Reade, who was after all a mother not a wifes, could 
enly respond to Reade's psychéc demands ty denving —— and causing him to deny — his 
manhocd —- which, all urnknowirgly, is exactly wiat she did. Uywilling or unable to 
let him grew up ani therefore away from her, she cortinued te regard him as her 
own wayward boy, to be coaxed amt cajoled into accepting her will and her ideals 
as his own. To cvercome his resistance — always, ay she saw it, for his on good 
-- she axorted all her motherly wiles, and with such effect that Reale either aib- 
mitted or vacillated uneasily between rebellion and compliance. In 1845, for 
exampla, when the office of Dean of Artg at Magdalen fell to Reade's option, she 
insistod that he accept, fer her sake as well ag his owne At firat Reale flatly 
refused, much ag he nyeded the extra money which went with the office, on the 
grouni that he could never live through another year in residence — enly submit- 
ting, and the, reluctantly, when his brother William sgreed to share his rocms. 

So the struggle went on and en, with Reade torn between the derands of his mother's 
love and those of his own confusei feelings ard ambitionde 


In this state of turmoil, ard withcut any close friends to smre his problems, 
Reade followed one vocation after anether, in one place after another, Though 
calied to the Bar in 1842, he revar practised, probal ly te cause i could not settle 
down to the confining routire of legal worke He much preferred the life of a 
herring fishermen, or that cf a dealer in vicliras ard pistures, fer these tusi-~- 
nesses, if they can be ac desigrated, ffered him excitement ag well as a chance 
for quick gaing. Tho bargaining, spaculative sido of ccmmerca strongly appealed te 
Reade, aa did the pewer that came with commercial success; indeed, if he had 
possessei more capital ard been more forturate in his business ventures, he wight 
“ove channeled his ambitions towards commercial rather then literary success. 
As it happened, however, he failed in every single venturo, not disastrously byt te 
the extent that he was repeatedly forced to apply fcr subsidies from his mother, 
who “permitted him to anticipate the sum he wouldes. receive under her marriage 


Entered us headings in my various guord books ari solid digests." Unier "C" Reade 
lists "Calibani et Calinbanae, or human brutegee." Emerson Grant Sutcliffe, in his 
invaluable "Charles Keade's Notebooks" (Studies in Philology, January, 1930) reprints 
the entire "List of Subjectae" 
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settloemant aftoar death." 
b. included with the Notebooks is a printed pamphlet entitled "List cf Subjects 7 


No matter what Reade attempted Curing; these years it ended in frus-~- 
tration and continueé dependence. As he failed in one undertaking af- 
ter another, as he saw himself, after Christie's death, alone and de- 
feaved in the eyes of everyone but himself and his mother, his pride 
was at the breaking point. Unless he was to sink hopelessly into the 
life of an academic nonentity he simply had to write. That was, he 
knew, his sole remaining hope. Yet he had been trying since 18455, and 
the words simply would not come. All he could do was read and take 
notes and go to school to the theatre—mostly, it seems, he went to 
the theatre, where he could lauzh and cry with the hero at the same 
time he was initiating himself into the secrets of dramatic art—or 
so he believed. In any event, whether his wanderings led him to Paris, 
or London, or Edinburgh, Coleman reports, he was so often in the front 
row of the pit, at the Theatre Royal and the Adelphi, that the company, 
noting his sailor-like walk and eccentric dress, christened him "The 
Mad Sailor." In Reade's own words, as recorded by Coleman, "I knew no 
one—-not a living soul in Auld Reekie—save the actors and actresses, 
to whom I never spoke then, but whom I seem, after the lapse of all 
oe Years to recall as the dear friends and companions of my lonely 
youtoe 


The phrasing may be Coleman's but the loneliness was Reade's, and 
it was all he could do to bear up under it. For the hours of gaslight 
and make-believe were inevitably followed by a return to his own situ- 
ation—and his own attempts to write. How deeply he felt his literary 
impotence, combined as it was with all the other frustrations I have 
mentioned, is evident in the bitterness of his later references to 
"wasted youth," all to the effect that he never lived until he began 
towrite, In 1857, following his first great success with It Is Never 
Too Late to Mend, he noted:"A man of genius should take great care or 
his body. On his carcass depends his fate. The genius that breaks 
down at 35 dies despised. At 40 he dies just as he is beginning to 
weather mortification, insult and wrong, and jackasses may bray over 
his bones, If he can contrive to keep his body afoot till 80, he shall 
be honoured." This reference to "the genius that breaks down at 35" 
is especially significant. Reade himself was close to breaking down 
at that age (in 1849) when he was called home to attend his father who 
had become senile and was though to be near death. The call, it seems, 
came from his mother, who wished to have Reade with her at the time, 
possibly to reconcile him to his father. If this was her plan, it 
worked out beautifully, for upon seeing his father in so pitiable a 
state Reade quickly lost all his old bitterness and became a dutiful 
son, To combat his father's recurrent fits of "morbid depression, " 
Reade taught him to play whist, a game to which he responded with such 
enthusiasm that it "was played from morning till night, with intervals 
for meals." While Reade was devoting himself to his father, Elwin ex- 
plains, "he was enabled to spend the few hours of freedom which he cone 
trived to snatch from the bondage of the whsit table to tranquil re- 
flection, no longer agitated by the itch to be out and about in search 
of the elusive inspiration to write, because his inactivity was a ne- 
cessity. And, ironically, his resignation to delay brought him nearer 
to his goal than all his years of restlessness. ., it was prcebably in 
1849, while his father was declining gradually in senile decay, that 
he began the first draft of Christie Johnstone. 


That Reade thus began writing (and therefore, as he says elsewhere, 
"living") just when his father began dying follows from what is known 
of the conflict between father and son. Given only the few facts con- 
tained in the Memoir one does not have to be a Freudian to see how Reade 
was able to throw off some of his deepest fears and inhibitions through 
his father's death (Oct. 24, 1849). Of course it was a complicated pro- 
cess: even after expiating his feelings of guilt over the scarifidial 
whist table, Reade was doubtless afflicted with all the feelings of 
contrition Malcolm Elwin suggests. But along with these feelings, per- 
haps in spite of them, there was also a sense of release—a release 
from what he rightly or wrongly felt to be the unloving tale of parental 


tywanny he had so long struggled against. Freed from this hostile father figure, 
he remained on with his mother at Ipsden, writing at least a part of the time, 
until the fall of 1850, when he at last felt equal to challenging the theatrical 
world with the first dramatic version of Christio Johnstone. 
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Reade's firat efforts to place Christie Johnstone were heartening enoughe 
Mree Stirling liked the play and submitted it to Tom Taylor. 3efore Taylor had 
time to consider it, however, Reade had once again permitted his motner to talk 
him into accepting still another college office. iie was therefore vice-president 
of ifagdalen, and bound to fulfill the demands of that office for almost a full 
yoar, when lirae Stirling returned the manuscript, along with a note from Taylor 
saying that "the play was full of strength" but "unfitted for the stage,” and 
suggesting "he shculd make a novel of ite” With his heart set on dramatic success, 
Reade was cruelly disappointed —- so much so that, as iialcolm Zlwin has explained, 
he became "distracted at the prospoct of existing impotently for a whole year at 
Oxfordese [and] penned the following hysterical epistle to Dre Fouth:" 


Reve and dear Sir, I have to throw myself on your compassion in 
making what I feel is an unusual request. I have all my life been 
subject to occasional depression of spirits. I cannot account for it; 
it comes like a cloud, and like a cloud it goes. But my solitary rooms 
are very unfavourable to me under such circumstances, am the best 
thing for me is a Family where I see cheerful faces and hear good 
people who speak to me of Gode ‘ill you look icindly on a constitu- 
tional misfortune, and permit me to leave College for ten days or a 
fortnightece « your dutiful servant, Ce Reade, Ve Pe 


This letter, quoted in full by Elwin, shows how precarious was Keade's 
psychological balance. The closer he approached his literary goals the more ros- 
tive, even frantic, he became. Victimized by his own anxieties he negan to see 
the theatrical world as a macrocosm of iiagdalen — himself as a lone and persecuted 
geniuse At one point, his Diary reveals, he broke down so completely that he had 
to spend several months in a sanitarium: 


Ipsden House, Wallingford, .ay 7, 1852 
I am so ill in mind and body that I have resolved to go to iialverne 


Bellewie Hotel, lialvern. — “hat is more horrible than being alone 


in a strange place at an inn, and it raining? 
Then the doctors are like Eastern princese Dre Gully, I am told, 
receives no visits after noone So I am to take mine ease at mine inn 


till tomorrotsee 


June 7, Jalvern ~ I have now been a month in this place, and were 
I to call 4t a month stolen from my life, it would not te far from the truth. 

It has been a month of ennui and uttor collapse of bodily and mental 
powere .iine is a nature tmt requires some little asusement am also the 
scund of some little humn sentinent. Deprived of these for so many 
dreary days, solitary and cheerlesa, my mind is collapsing, and will go 
unless I save myself by flizghteee « I shall certainly run off one of 
these dayse To Paris? Anywhere, and wash the taste of this Dead Sea 
out of my soul. 

Such is the result of a month filched from my short life in this 
wretched place. 


June 17. = Forty days, constant wind, so that I have not been able 
to sit one half-hour in the air. Wo acqaintance with a grain of feeling 
or brains, and I cannot stand dolts or fleshy statues. 


T@ok what they call a lamp—bath the other day. I was to perspireée 
No such thing. Fainted instead. More refined, but less agreeab les 


After loaving iialvern, Reade apparently wert to Durham, to what may have 
been another sanitarium, vhere he was equally unhappy. Amd uo the carousel 
started turning again: from Magdalen to Ipsden to Malvern to Durham to London 
to Pariseses from the Ipsden drawing room to "hydres" to theatres and back agains 
Yet wherever Reade went, whatever he did, it was always the same — because he was 
always the same: His search for "cheerful faceses. gocd peoples... human senti~ 
ment.ee" was in reality a search for his loat childhood, at home with his mother 
and his aister Juliae Ths boy was not just father to the man; eaotiorally he was 
the mane The death of his father, though it had given him the adied fro edom he 
needed to break through hie writing block, led to a renewed unierstanding with 
his mother that bound him even more closely to here Am the rebuffs he received 
when he began to write served to reopen and deepen the pay chic wounds he had 
suffered in his earlier conflicts with reality. On the threshold of authorship, 
at the age of thirty-eight, Reade was therefore as lorely and lest, as sensitive 
and egotistical and truculent, :: when he altemately quailed and rebelled under 
the treatment he received from Mr. Slatter, hia father, and Magdalen. 
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